IN COLLEGE PARK
Bay. Parker had a moustache and a bald head, and he
seemed never to have left his ground-floor room in a
house to the east of the Bay. You could take out
grinds with him in almost any part of the B. A. Trigo-
nometry, Astronomy, Algebra, almost anything.
Trigonometry and Astronomy were enough for me.
They hadn't it in the Royal, so I had to do star-
gazing as an extra.
In a way it was interesting. You could find out
where you were if you were at sea, by taking the alti-
tude of the Pole, and when you knew that you had the
latitude of the place, for the altitude of the Pole is
equal to the latitude of the place. And you could
find out how far east or west you were by a chrono-
meter, and if the chronometer fell overboard, or was
forgotten, or was sledged by the first mate, you could
tell it by the moon. This process was harder than
timing yourself, but, as Parker says, we must regard
the heavens as the face of a great clock.
Then, as for eclipses, there were two kinds. One
which could be seen from half the Earth; the other
was rather local and could only be seen from certain
spots, hence the expedition of savants or men of science
who always choose the most distant islands and places
to do their observations in. Those were usually solar
eclipses. Birrell had a rhyme by which you could
distinguish the kinds of eclipses, the local and the
semi, or the hemispherical. I am a little shaky about
the terms used in astronomy, but the principle is
as clear as daylight to me, and that is the chief
thing. You get rather sick about exactness in scientific
terms. Why complicate things with a special lingo
for each science ? As Birrell recited his lines for
recognising and differentiating between the eclipses,
I realised that it would not be necessary to go to
Parker's that afternoon. That was the great ad-